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ABSTRACT 

Two studies were conducted %o determine the degre^j to 
which various types of power were employed in the classroom and the 
effects of each type on both cognitive and affective learning. The 
primary focus of the first study was to determine the degree to which 
teachers and students shared perceptions of the use of power in the 
classroom. Power was measured as relative or perceived. A total of 
156 teachers and 2,698 of their students provided data. The results 
indicated that even though statistically significant associations 
between teacher and student were found, teacher and student 
perceptions of the use of power were not isomorphic. The results also 
indicated that both teachers and students viewed the overwhelming 
proportion of power use to stem from reward, reference, and expert 
bases. The second study focused on the degree to which use of power 
in the classroom was associated with cognitive and affective 
learning. The results, based on data from 151 teachers and 2,603 of 
their students, indicated that perceived use of power could account 
for approximately 30% of the variance in cognitive learning and up to 
69% of the variance in affective learning. Coercive and, to a lesser 
extent, legitimate power were found to be negatively associated with 
learning while referent and, to a lesser extent, expert power were 
found to be positively associated with learning. Reward power was 
found to have no meaningful association with learning. 
(Author/HOD) 
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Abstract 

The primary focus of Study I was to determine the degree to which teachers and 
students h^ve shared perceptions of the use of power In the classroom. A total of 
isfteach^s and 2698 of tLlr studeiats provided data. The results Indicated that 
evL though statistically significant associations between teacher -d student were 
found, teacher and student perceptions of the use of power are 
results also Indicated that both teachers and students view the overwhelming 
proportion of power use to stem from reward, referent, and expert bases. 

The primary focus of Study II was to deteri^ine the degree to which use of 
power in the classroom is associated with cognitive and ^"^^^^Ive learning The 
?elults based on data from 151 teachers and 2603 of their students indicated that 
perceived use of power can account for approximately 30 percent of the variance in 
cognitive learning and up to 69 percent of the variance in ^^^^"^^^^1; 
Coercive, and to a lesser extent legitimate, power were found to be negatively 
associIt;d with learning while referent, and to a lesser extent ^^^P^^' « 
found to be pesltively associated with learning. Reward power was found to have 
no "eaningfui association with learning. Recoir^-.endatlons for teachers, based on 
these results, are discussed. 
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The use of power by a teacher la an Inherent characteristic of classroom 
instruction. The purpose of this series 6f research studies was to determine the 
degree to which various types of power are employed in the classroom and the effects 
of each type on both cognitive and affective learning. 

Power in the Classroom; Study I 

Education has been undergoing rapid change in the last several years. New 
oodes of learning have been espoused and new techniques/strategies are being 
encouraged as alternative methods to the traditional classroom model. However, 
"the traditional view of education, a view that still prevails, holds that learners 
must submit themselves to teachers" (Menges, 1977, p. 5). As Menges further 
suggests, this view means that the teachers' authority is not to be questioned. The 
underlying assumption is that without the use of power by the teacher over the 
student, the student cannot learn. 

Hurt, Scott, and McCroskey (1978) suggest that in a classroom setting^l^ertain 
degree of teacher power is always present" (p. 125). They continue by suggesting 
that the more power is employed by the teacher as a means of control, the more 
likely it will be required as a means of control. In other words the more it is 
used, the more it will need to be used" (p. 125). 

The primary focus of this study Is to determine the degree to which teachers 
and students have shared perceptions of the use of power in the classroom. If there 
JTa high degree of shared perceptions, this might illustrate that both teacher and 
student are aware of power and its outcome. If there is a low degree of shared 
perceptions, this might suggest that the communication between the teacher and 
student la ineffective. For example, if the student doesn't f^'je'^be type of power 
em^oyed by the teacher but can recognise it when it is used he/she will able to 
respond appropriately. However, if the student cannot recognize the type of power 

cZSIlcaJed by the teacher, he/she might respond i"-PP'oP'^f ^i^' ^!„S:yJ%J:er 
determine if students and teachers have shared perceptions about the »^J"^8 of power 
employed in a classroom. If this is determined, then both ^J*'^^'^ ^"^ 
can be taught what types of power produce certain outcomes (i.e., learning}. 

The Nature of Power 

"Power" is a term coi-mmly employed in a wide variety of academic dlaclpllnes. 
Not surprisingly, the constituent definitions of the tern are far f "f J"^"^. . 
from one discipline to another, or even within a given discipline. This review will 
not attempt to discuss all of the ways the term "power" is used in the varied 
literatures. Rather, we will « '^at are particularly pertinent 

to the praaon* lnw(»«ti8«tlon. 

One 6f th6 more narrow views of power in the classroom is Provided by Hurt, 
et al (1978. p. 124): "Power refers to a teacher's ability to affect in some way 
tie S;Klent's\^ll-being beyond the student's own control.'^ This view 
absence of intellectual assent to influence on the part of thejtudent. While this 
mav be the case in many instances, in' many others .tudent- willingly accept the 
p^r oJ the Ucher to Influence their behavior. While we find this ffin^i^" 

fl^d, we hasten to add that our V^^ImL" of"!;;^^^^^^^^ 

in workshops and seminars indicates that the "lay definition of most of these 

Individuals is highly consistent with the Hurt, et. al. , definition. 

r«naiderablv broader views of power are expressed by a number of other writers 
(e« ^t^l^ l Se" SS! Goldner, 1970: HcClelland. 1975; Z«lez„lK:> & Kets 
ie ;rlein975). Power is typically defined by these writers as an individual's 
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potential to have an effect on another person's or group of person's behavior. 
More specifically, this broader view sees power as the capacity to Influence 
another person to do something he/she would not have done had he/she not been 
Influenced. In short, an Individual exhibits some type of change In her/his 
behavior, attitudes, beliefs, etc. as a result of Influence from someone else. 
However, French and Raven (1968) qualify this type of definition by noting that such 
change must be a direct result of the Influence exerted by another rather than the 
result of a combination of forces which may have exerted additional Influence. 
From this view of the nature of power, French and Raven (1968) Identified five 
>otentlal bases of power: coercive, reward, legitimate, referent, and expert. 
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The Bases of Power 

French and Raven's (1968) bases of power are all founded on the perceptions of 
Individuals over whom the power might be exertea. Although French and Raven (1968) 
were not writing with the classroom as their Intended focus, we will examine these 
power bases In this context below. 

Coercive Power . A teacher's coercive power Is based on a student's expectations 
that he/she will be punished by the teacher If he/she does not conform to the 
teacher's Influence attempt. The strength of the teacher's coercive power Is 
contingent upon the student's perceptions of how probable It Is that the teacher 
will exact punishment for non-*conformance and the degree of negative consequences 
such punishment would entail, minus the probability of punishment from other sources 
(eg. from peers, the behavior Itself, etc.) If the student does comply with the 
teacher's Influence attempt. It Is Inqportant to note here that In environments 
where very strong peer*-group pressure against the teacher exists, the teacher may 
have no coercive power at all» even though the teacher may be In a position to exert 
a high degree of punishment. 

Reward Power . A teacher's reward power Is based on a student's perception of 
the degree to which the teacher Is In a position to provide reward to her/him for 
complying with the teacher's Influence attempt. Such rewards may Involve providing 
something positive (positive reinforcement) or removing something negative 
(negative reinforcement). As was the case with coercive power, the strength of a 
teacher's reward power Is mediated by the possibility of receiving other rewards 
from other sources as a function of non«-compliance. 

Although it is often not recognized, coercive and reward power essentially are 
the flip side of the same coin. Coercive power Involves Introducing something 
unpleasant or removing something pleasant if the student falls to comply. Reward 
power Involves introducing something pleasant or removing something unpleasant if 
the student does comply. 

Legitimate Power . Legitimate power often is referred to as "assigned" power. 
It stems from the assigned role of the teacher in the classroom. Legitimate power 
is based on the student's perception that the teacher has the right to make certain 
demands and requests as a function of her/his position as "teacher". This type of 
power generally is most related to rnimdAne matters, such as controlling classroom 
time, determining what unit should be studied, regulating interaction, and the like. 
It generally does not extend beyond the school environment into the private lives 
of students. In some cases, however, this type of power is much broader. A prime 
example is the coach %iho sets up training rules. Usually the athlete will comply 
with these rule« because they are seen as "legitimate" demands from this person 
because of her/his rolp as coarh, SimllAr ri<*mafiHp from tlxo nxt tonr-h^r Jikely 
would be Ignored. 
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Referent Power . The foundation of referent power Is the student's identifica- 
tion with the teacher. This type of power is based on the relationship between two 
people. Specifically, it is based on the desire of the less powerful person (the 
student) to identify with and please the more powerful person (the teacher). The 
stronger the student's attraction to and identification with the teacher, the 
strpnger the teacher's referent power. 

Expert Power . Expert power steins from the student perceiving the teacher to be 
competent and knowledgeable in specific areas. Most information taught in a 
classroom is presented fiom a base of expert power. The ideas are not "proven" in 
an objective sense. They are presented with the expectation they will be accepted 
by the student. To the extent the student sees the teacher as competent and 
knowledgeable, this expectation will be correct. French and Raven (1968) stress 
that the main impact of expert power is change in an individual's cognitions. Any 
change in behavior is a secondary result of that influence. 

The Communication of Power 

The use,ofj>ower requires communication. Often, power is used to influence 
without explicit verbal communication. When a teacher tells a student to do her/his 
homework, it usually is not necessary to say 'or I will punish you by lowering your 
grade" or "because I am the teacher and I have the right to demand you do this or 
"because you like me and want to please me". Such appeals to power are implied and 
generally recognised by the student without being directly stated. 

In other instances, direct power appeals are stated. Coercive powsr, for 
example, may be invoked when a teacher says "If you don't turn your work in on time, 
I will give you an 'F' for the assignment". Similarly, reward power may be 
invoked when a teacher says "If you do this extra problem, I will give you five 
bonus points". An appeal to referent power may take the form of the teacher 
saying "Will someone help me set up this film projector?" 

Whether power appeals are directly stated or implied, for teacher power to 
influence behavior the student must associate the requested behavior with the power 
of the teacher. All teacher power is based on student perceptions. If the student 
does not perceive the teacher to have a certain type of power, a teacher s appeal to 
that power, whether direct or implied, is not likely to result in influence. 
Similarly, even if the student perceives the teacher to have the power, if the 
influence attempt is not associated with the power, the attempt is likely to be 
unsuccessful. 

Purpose of Study 

The present paper reports the first of a series of studies investigating the 
role of teacher power in student learning. The ultimate purpose of this '^search 
program is to determine how teacher power impacts student learning and how teachers 
may modify their behavior and use of power to enhance lemming in ^he classroom. 
The implicit assumption in this research is that a teacher cannot avoid using power 
in the classroom, that use of power is an inherent part of the teaching process. 
However, it is also assumed that use of some bases of power will result in more 
I7s±tlle learning than use of other bases. A primary goal- of this series of studies 
is to test and refine this fatter assumption. 

The first study was designed to accomplish two objectives: 1) to determine an 
acceptable method of measuring use of power in the classroom, and 2) to determine 
the degree to which teachers and students have shared perceptions of the use of 
power In the classroom. 

-over- • , 
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As noted prevlouslyV^ the constituent definitions of power In the literature 
are highly diverse. Similar dlversliiy Is characteristic of operational definitions. 
Consequently, the selection of measuring Instruments was crucial to the furtherance 
of this research. 

Since ve chose the conceptualisation of power advanced by French and Raven 
(1968) as the foundation for our work In this area, It was considered vital that a 
measure Isomorphic irlth this conceptualisation be selected. The original authors 
provide no suggestions for measurement of power based on their conceptualisation. 
However, Student (1968) introduced an appropriate approach. In his work based on 
the French and Raven (1968) conceptualisation. Student (1968) provided subjects with 
a deBcrlptlon of each type of power and asked them to estimate (on a five-point, 
Llkert-type scale) the extent to which they compiled with their supervisor's wishes 
because of that type of power. The validity of this approach was suggested by the 
strong results he obtained relating to both employee satisfaction and productivity. 

More recently a modification of the Student (1968) approach was introduced by 
Richmond, McCroskey, Davis, and Koonts (1980). Their research was focused on 
organizational communication and employed a variety of employee samples, one of which 
was public school teachers. Because of the difficulty in estimating the reliability 
of the single-item type measure used by Student (1968), Richmond, et. al. (1980) 
employed five seven^olnt, bipolar scales for each type of power. They provided 
subjects with a description of each type of power and asked the subjects to respond 
to the following statement for each type of power on the five scales: "My 

supervisor employs power." The appropriate name for each power base was 

Inserted in the blank. The bipolar scales they employed were; agree-dlsagree , 
false- true, incorrect-correct, wrong-right, and yes-no. The substantial associations 
they found between the bases of power and employee satisfaction and management 
communication style (MCS) are suggestive of validity for this measure. 

for the present research the Richmond, et. al. (1980) instrument was employed 
as our primary measure of power in the classroom. We shall refer to this measure 
as the perceived power measure (PPM). We made only minor modifications, llhen our 

subjects were teachers, we modified the response statement to read: "I use 

power." When our subjects were students, the statement read: "My teacher uses 

power." As we will report later, the reliabilities we obtained were very 

high and comparable to those reported by Richmond, et. al. (1980). 

While this instrument is highly reliable and has, in slightly different forms, 
a fairly good case for validity, it measures use of power in an absolute rather than 
a relative form. It is possible for a power source to be rated extremely highly 
(or any other level) on all of the power bases simultaneously. Since we belleveu 
that the relative use of the five power bases in comparison to each other may be as 
important as the degree of each*s use, we employed a second measure of power to 
supplement the information provided by the first. 

We shall refer to the second measure as the relative power measure (RPM). 
This measure also explains the five power bases. It then requests the subjects to 
estimate the percentage of total power usage that stems from each base, with the 
requirement that the total equals 100 percent. To illustrate, the instrument for 
teachers takes the following form: 

-over- 
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Presuming that 100 percent represents all of the power that you u»e with your 
students, please estimate the percentage which you use in each of the 
five categories below. For example, if you use a lot of coercive power 
but little else, you ml^ht respond as follows: 80 coercive, 5 reward, 
5 legitimate, 5 referent, 5 expert. Be sure the total percentage for 
the five categories adds up to 100. 



coercive 

reward 

legitimate 

referent 

expert 

Total 



These two nifeasures, then, were our operational definitions of power in the 
classroom. The PPM measures power use in a more absolute form, while the RPM was 
designed to measure power use in a relative form. 

Samples 

Data for this study were drawn from paired samples of teachers and '^Jjss^^ f 
. A^^l A tot»i of 156 teachers and 2698 of thfelr students provided usable data. 

from the data analyses. 

To insure as much generallEablllty as possible, teachers and "J^f °" Y^",^^ 
selected from diverse educational levels and academic disciplines. f;^^^l2l\ .rT 
se^l\r>Z through college were Included. Similarly, teachers and classes from 
scl^ces! humanities, social sciences, and arts were /J^jj'^^^iintiin 
hath reoilar faculty and graduate assistants were Included. The only restriction 
1 of a class for Inclusion was enrollment. No large classes 

foS^r 3« ^ie ciSen! BeiiuL t^e method of data collection provided strong 

'^iZ::rZJ^:-on th"l;.t: S rabU po«»r^ «^ retun> addresses 
of the Mterlal. returned, no Systenatlc bU. was suspected. 

Procedure 

Because of the sensitive nature of the data being collected f 
'"j:^ J^V^i Tr%l^t thet each of their itudent. Place the sa>.e nu.ber 



on their forms. 



the j;i^ui^oi:L'lrx^^^^ - 

the appropriate . te „as ennloyed because the anonymous 

Z.^17Z^\ llr^'tZlXTofll 3 returLd «t.rial. ».d .ho had not. 
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Data Analyses 

All data analyses were performed with the Assistance of the SAS statistical 
package. Data for Individual subjects were punched separately and teacher and 
student data paired by means of the MERCE procedure available In this statistical 
package. 

The data analysis Included several procedures. 1) Alpha reliability estimates 
were computed for the PPM responses for both teachers and students. 2) Means for 
PPM and RPM responses for both teachers and students were computed. 3) These means 
were tested (t-tests for related samples) to determine significance of differences 
between teacher and student samples. A) Canonical correlational analyses were 
separately computed for the PPM and RPM data as tests of overall association between 
teacher and student responses. 5) Simple correctional analyses for each power base 
were performed on the PPM and RPM data as tests dif specific association between 
teacher and student responses. 

Results 

i 

The reliability estimates for the five dlmettslons of the PPM are reported In 
Table 1. As noted In that table, the reliabilities are very high. While such high 
reliability certainly Is desirable, It also Indicates the need for the expanded 
number of Items la doubtful. Additional examlnatlpn of the data Indicated that the 
lowest correlation of any Item with the total score for a given power base was 
Thus, the use of a single Item to measure perceived power for each base, as employed 
by Student (1968), would probably be sufficient. 

The means and standard deviations for the scopes on both the PPM and the RPM 
are reported In Table 2. The difference between teacher and student scores on each 
measure are also reported In that table as are the dbtalned fs for the tests for 
the significance of these differences. ^ 

Both the students and the teachers Indicated ok the PPM that coercive Power Is 
less likely to be used than power from other bases. |The teachers and students did 
not differ In their perceptions of how likely either ^coercive or legitimate power 
are to be employed. Their perceptions did differ, however, on all three of the 
other power bases. Teachers saw themselves as likely^ to use more reward, referent, 
and expert power than did the students. 

In relative term*, as Indicated by the RPM scores, both teachers and students 
r<.poi.t gicater use of expert, referent, and reward power than coercive power. 
However, students saw coercive power as accounting fori a higher proportion of power 
use than did teachers, while teachers saw a significantly higher proportion for 
expert power than did students. 

The canonical analysis of the PPM data Indicated significant correlations 
for the first three varlates extracted. The first variete (re". 53, p<.001) was 
primarily a function of student and teacher perceptions! of the use of coercive and 
legitimate power. The second varlate (rc-.37, p<.001) was Primarily a function of 
student and teacher perceptions of the use of expert power. The , 
(r„-.33, p<.01) was most associated with sn.dent and teacher perceptions of 'fw^rd 
OTd refcten; ri«-r <Sn. T«h1P ^ for .....olfltions nf «11 p.>v«.r variables with the 

-over- \ . 
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The canonical analysl. of the RPM data indicated 8lgn"i<^^nt correlations for 
only the first two variates extracted. The first varlate (re". 50 ps. 001) was 
prlLrUy a function of student and teacher reports of the proportion ^ . 

coercive and referent power. The second variate (rc- P<.05) was most associated— 
^urr^ort. concerning reward and expert power. (See Table 3 for correlations of 
all power variables with the variates) . 

The simple conations between teacher and student reports on all J^e 
dimensions ofboth PPkand RPM are reported in Table 2 All of ^^^^""f f^^^J^^J^^ 
the PPM are stf itlcally significant , with the highest (r-.A6) being the association 
for coercive 5iwer. On ihe RPM measure all of the correlations are also sigji^^Jf ' 
iJth ?he exce^on for that relating to legitimate power. As was the case with the 
RPM scores, the highest association was for coercive power (r-.37). 



Discussion 



The results of this study suggest the measures employed are useful Instruments 
for stSylng pi^L in Jie cJ^sroo^f The reliability of the PPM Instrument is so 

thai elel fewer items can probably be e-ployed successfully. Although the 
reliability of the RPM measure could not be assessed because of its sJ^f^J 
l^e formal, the results obtained on the PPM and the earlier '""^^ ^^^^^"f 
S^Sdent (1968) suggest perceptions of people relating /JSn. 
may be reliably measured with single-response scales, ^^hese results suggest, cnen, 
that our first goal-to develog instruments which can be used to measure power in 
the classroom— has been achieved satisfactorily. 

The second goal of this study was to determine "^^^J^^^^ur" 
students have shared perceptions of the use of power J" J*^^ ji^^'^J?' ^JJ^Hocla! 
Indicate that, although there is substantial and statistically ."^"^"g 
lion between ihes. perceptions, they are far ^J-^^^^^ l^f^^^l TsolTallo. 

the observed correlations were statistlcaHy significant, but the »»i8»est ass 
was only .46. Thus, even at best, the teachers and students share only a little 
over 20 percent of variance. 

An examination of the mean differences on the «-easures l^Jll^^^J^l^l^^l, 
Info the differences in teacher and student perceptions. If we view coercive powe 

to stem from reward, referent, and expert bases. JJ"^' gj^i^e light while 

T^^i nrri' rr.aS^ '^\^^::Ti.^A^r^'^i^^ - 

the teacher view is a bit more positive. 

The aggregate data represented by mean scores and the "'"^^"^^^^^^S^.^*"" 
.he ^^rr£si,^^^^^^^ - re-re"^^ 

rhrt;trscrrrr:iir:M^^^^^ -ge^r 

on the PPM accounts ^"^4 percent of the t ^^^^l,^^ collectively have 

the RPM accounts for ^^^^ ^•'^"^.^tj^ P^'^^u' .Hw^ usage than the teacher does, 
a somewhat more -gatlve vl- of their teac^^^^^^ perceptions Indicate 

Thlt'^^rs-drntrLre'r^ view of their teacher's use of power than 

does the teacher her/hlmself. 
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Since teachers and students do not have the saoe perceptions of pimer use, 
and the differential perceptions cannot be slaply explained by self-serving 
Interests, the question that needs to be addressed Is whose perceptions are 'Ight^ 
Or, to put It another way, whose perceptions should be researched? While we do not 
wish to take an absolutist approach to right and wrong on this Issue, we do believe 
that the perceptions of the students are the more critical perceptions, hence shouia 
be the main focus for future research. Students will respond In the clf °" 
the basis of how they perceive that classroom to be, not on the basis of J**"^;^" v 
teacher perceives It. Their perceptions of their teacher's behavior. While certainly 
affected by what the teacher thinks and does, are the direct precursors their 
classroom behaviors. Thus, we believe, the impact of teachers' use of PJ«*' J" 
classroom on student learning Is mediated by the students' perceptions of that power 



use. 



While future research should continue to examine the relationship between 
teachers' perceptions of their power usage and student learning, we Relieve the 
higher and more meaningful associations will be found between ^^udent perceptions 
of teacher power and their own learning. Study II In this program directly tests 
this belief. 

Power In the Cl aaaro om; St^ udy II 

The second study l»»vestlgated the role of teacher p<m«^ In student learning. 
The ultimate purpose of this research program Is to determine how teacher power 
Impacts student learning and how teachers may modify their «^«-yji^^J^.^j!^i°J„ 
and use of power to enhance learning In the classroom. The Implicit ^s-umptlon In 
Sla re.«ar^ Is that a teacher cannot avoid using power In the classroom that use 
of power is an Inherent part of the teaching process. However, It Is also assumed 
that use of some bases of power will result In more positive learning than use of 
other bases. A primary goal of this series of studies Is to test and refine this 
latter assumption. 

Power an d Perception 

Teacher power exists only in so far aa attwients perceive it to exist. If the 
student perceives the teacher to have one or more types of power, that teacher 
Indeed does have those types of power-wlth that student. If the perception is 
absent, the power Is absent, no matter what the teacher may think. To illustrate 
let us take the extreme example of the often assumed power of the teacher to 
punish a student with low grades. That power only exists if the student «ants to 
avoid low grades, and not all students have that orientation. If the student does 
not care about grades, even though the teacher can give low grades, the teacher does 
not have the power to influence that student's behavior. 

As the above illustration indicates, teachers may have less power than they 
think they do. On the other hand, they may have more power than they think they 
do as well. Teachers often fail to recognise the power they have as models for 
students. An incident which occurred in a second grade classroom is Illustrative. 
Heacher in her first year after completing college had a class of 28 students. 

mle Ind 16 female. She was very well liked by the children, particularly the 
1 Tht teacher spoke with a distinct lisp. By the end of the first semester. 

iTlYler ^Lle siSe^s ^re also speaking with a lisp. While she certainly had 
not consciously attempted to influence the children with a lisp, she was a strong 
TdA iltlTe^ po^) for the children and did Influence their behavior. 

-over- . 
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Purpose of the Study 

Study I yielded Inetrumenta which were deemed acceptable for measuring 
perceptions of power In the dassrooa and provided an Indication of the degree to 
ihlch teachers and students share perceptions of teacher use of power In the 
classrooiB. The present study sought to advance this research program by determining 
the degree to which these perceptions of power use are related to student learning. 
Specifically, two research questions were addressed: 1) Are teacher and/or student 
perceptions of teachers use of power associated with student cognitive learning? 
2) Are teacher and/or student perceptions of teachers use of power associated with 
studwnt affective learning? 

On the basis of previous writings In the field of education, It was believed 
that increased use of coercive po»mr would negatively Impact learning while Increased 
use of reward, referent, and expert power would be likely to enhance learning. 
However, since the only previous research that would support our beliefs was at best 
tangential, we did not advance formal hypotheses reflecting our expectations. 

Method 



Measurement 



Power Use. The Perceived Power Measure (PPM) and Relative Power Measure (RPM) 
developed In the previous study were employed In this study. Alpha reliability 
estimates for each of the five power bases for both teachers and students on the PPM 
were above .96. Because of the nature of the Instrument, no reliability estimates 
could be made; for the RPM measures. 

Cognitive Learning . The subjects In this study were selected to maximise 
generallzablllty of the results. Students from seventh grade through college from 
a wide variety of subject scatter areas were employed. This procedure made It 
Impossible to use a consistent cognitive learning test for all subjects. 

As a crude measure of cognitive learning, we asked the students In the study 
to record the grade they expected to receive In the class on an 8-step continuum: 
A-A-/B+;B;B-/C+;C;C-/I>f;D;D-/F. Since the students completed the study very near 
the end of the semester. It was hoped that their reports would be very dose to the 
actual grade they would receive. In a pilot test of this measure, 86 students 
completed the Instrument. Unlike the present siudy, these students did not complete 
the form anonymously. Their reports were compaiied to the actual reports of their 
teachers. The resulting correlation was .89. I 

While the pilot test suggests the student Reports are a valid Indication of 
the 'grades awarded by teachers, we caution that t^ls does not speak to a more 
critical validity question. Grades In a course ate, at best, a crude Indication of 
student learning. Thus, It should be recognised t^hat our measere of cognitive 
lS^Sg.^e ihe^eJi we could develoi. for thls\ study. Is highly subject to error. 
Thus, ani observed correlations should be considered very conservative estimates of 
the true association between cognitive learning and\ our predictor variables. 

Affective Learning . Affective learning was cincelyed as positive 
toward the course. Its content, and the Instructor As well as Increased likelihood 
oHngaglng m behaviors taughi In the class and ta^^ng -dd^Jo-^l «^l"«"J;°^i5!. 
subject matter. Attitudes toward the content of theWse, "'^fT^jff 
in the course and the course Instructor were measuredi by four, seven-step bipolar 
^Lics: Sod/bad; worthless/valuable; falr/unf.nir; akd positive /negative. To . 
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measure behavioral Intention, the subjects were asked to respond to two statements 
on four bipolar, seven-step scales. The statew^ents were 1) "In real-life 
situations, your likelihood of actually attempting to engage In the behaviors 
recommended In the course," and 2) "Your likelihood of actually enrolling In 
another course of related content If your schedule so permits." The scales were 
likely /unlikely, impossible/possible, probable/improbable, would not/would. Alpha 
reliabilities for each of the measures for the student sample were above .90. 



ERIC 



Samples 

Data for this study were drawn from paired samples of teachers and elasses of 
students. A total of 151 teachers and 2603 of their students provided usable 
data. An additional 9 teachers and 258 students provided Incomplete data and were 
excluded from the data analyses. 

To Insure as much generall««blllty as possible, teachers and students were 
selected from diverse educational levels and academic disciplines. All levels 
from seventh grade through college were Included. Similarly, teachers and classes 
from sciences, humanities, social sciences, and arts were Included. At the college 
level, both regular faculty and graduate assistants were Included. The only 
restriction placed on selection of a class for Inclusion was enrollment. No large 
classes (over 35) were chosen. Because of the method of data collection provided 
strong guarantees of anonymity, we are unable to specify the exact number of 
respondents In each category. The original sample included 200 teachers selected 
m a systematic, non-random manner. Forty, or 20 percent, did not return the data 
coll«^ctlon Instruments. However, on the basis of the legible postmarks and return 
addresses of the materials returned, no systematic bias was suspected. 

Procedure 

Because of the sensitive nature of the data being collected and the obvious 
potential for providing socially desirable responses. It was deemed essential that 
anonymity of responses be absolutely assured. Consequently, no personal informatlo. 
was requested from either the teachers or the students. However, It was necessary 
to be able to pair student responses with those of their teacher. Thus, each 
teacher was asked to select a five-digit number at random and record it on their 
response form. They were asked to request that each of their students place the 
same number on their forms. 

Teachers were selected and asked to participate. Those that agreed were sent 
the appropriate forms with Instructions for their completion and return. No 
follow-up correspondence to increase return rate was employed because the 
anonymous responses did not permit knowledge of who had returned materials and 
who had not. 

Data Analyses 

All data analyses were performed with the assistance of the SAS statistical 
package. Data for Individual subjects were punehed ^eP^^i'l*^^^;'*;*!".;"?^ . 
st^t data paired by means of the MERGE procedure available in this statistical 

package. < 

The first step in the data analysis was computation of single and multiple 
correlations between each of the loeasures of power use, as perceived by teachers 
and students, and the meaaures of cognitive and affective learning. These 

-over- ^ ^ 
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correlational analyse* provided the basic Information to answer ^r research 
questions. The second step In the data analysis ''«»/««P"!«"?«,J^";^5l;i*^„ . 
correlations between each group of powef use perceptions, for both teachers and 
students, and the affective learning aeasures. These analyses %iere eaployed to 
detemdne whether there were oore complex relationships between perceived power use 
and affective learning than could be observed with the simple correlational analyses 



Results 



Cognitive Learning 




Te acher Perceptions . The results of the slmpl*? and multiple correlations of 
pcmer use with cognitive learning are reported In Table 4. As can be seen Jn^that 
table, only one simple correlation for the teacher sample was •iS^^f^*^*"*^* Jj**^ 
the RPM measure of referent power.. Higher referent power was associated with 
higher cognitive learning. With regard to the multiple correlations. ^neither was 
significant at the alpha - .05 level, although both approached significance 
(p<.10). 

Student Perceptions . The results of the simple ^nd multiple correlations .^f 
power use with cognitive learning are reported In Table 4. Six f "jj^ . 
Correlations for the student sample were significant, those ior both the PPM and 
RPM measures of coercive, legitimate, and referent pdWer. J^fff T^^^^^ 
legitimate power and higher referent power iiere associated with J^8^«' 
learning. With regard to the multiple correlations, both were significant and they 
were Identical, r*.43. 

noribined Perceptions . Multiple correlations analyses Involving various 
comb inations of teacher an d student PPM and RPM measures were computed the 
r^^ are presented In Table 7. Teacher PPM and RPM alone, as "J ted above, did 
notlenerate significant multiple correlations, although^the """"^isnlflc^t 
^eLJlonshlps accounted for between 6 and 7 P«"f /^f S^^ce^t 
leamlntt. When combined, the two measures accounted for approximately ii P®'^®"^ 
irSe Parlance but the multiple ^correlation was still not significant. Studant 
^ ^ SiTw. is nSt^S abSve. both generated significant multiple correlations . 
Each^a^e predicted approximately 19 percent of the varljnce^n cognitive 
learning. When combined, the two measures generated a significant "«l^Pl« 
i^S?ion accounting for 20 percent of the variance In cognitive learning. 

Little collnearlty In prediction was found between the teacher «ad «t«dent 
n«asures. When the teacher and student PPM measures were • of 

Senlflcant multiple correUtlon accounted for appromlmately 22 percent of the 
CaSance^ ^Ulve learning. When the RPM measures ^"e ^'^^^I^^' ^^^^ ^, 
J^ISJJJtble vJJance.w«i approximately 24 percent. ^% ^^^Ce fn 
?our power measures resulted In approximately 30 percent of the variance In 
cognitive learning being predicted. 

Affective Learning 

Taactor Perceptions. The results of the simple and multiple correlations of 
n»». r !!^ as pIrSivS b y the teacher sample, with each of the five meaaures of 
power u»e, ae perceive© «y m.ui-. k km hmh In that table, none of 

were "^P^J"^'* ' j^itiLte and referent power. Ugitlmate power was 
between affect and both leglttmace ana teie y p^nerated by the PPM 

ncp'-lvelv 8PSOo:'ated with affect, but only in the data gcnecatea uy 
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measure. Similarly » referent power was positively associated with affect, but only 
In the data generated by the RPM measure. 

The results relating to coercive power and affect were much more consistent. 
Eight of the 10 simple correlations were significant » and all of the relationships 
Indicated a negative assodatloti between use of coercive power and student affect. 

Seven of the 10 obtained multiple correlations were significant » accounting 
for from 7 to 19 percent of the variance In student affect. Associations were 
strongest with affect toward Instructor and weakest (actually non«slgnlf leant) with 
intent to use behaviors taught In the class In future life. 

Student Perceptions . The results of the simple and multiple correlations of 
power use» as perceived by the student sample » with each of the five measure of 
affective learning are reported In Table 6. All of the obtained simple correlations 
between affect and both coercive and referent power were significant. For both 
legitimate power and expert power 8 of the 10 obtained correlations with affect 
were significant. For reward power » on the other hand» only 2 of the 10 obtained 
correlations with affect were significant. Coercive and legitimate power were 
negatively associated with affect while referent and expert power were positively 
associated. 

All of the obtained multiple correlations were significant, accounting for 
from 23 to 61 percent of the variance In student affect. As was the case with 
the results based on the data supplied from teachers » associations were strongest 
with affect toward Instructor and weakest with Intent to use behaviors taught In 
the class In future life. 

Combined Perceptions . Multiple correlation analyses Involving various 
combinations of teacher and student PPM and RPM maasures were computed and the 
results are presented In Table 7. Teacher PPM and RPM alone generated 
significant multiple correlations In 7 of 10 cases » with predictable variance 
ranging to a high of 19 percent. When combined, three of the five obtained 
multiple correlations were significant with predictable variance ranging between 
18 and 25 percent. The relationships between power and behavioral Intent and course 
enrollment, however » were not significant, although accounting for between 9 and 10 
percent of the variance. 

All of the multiple correlations which employed student PPM and RPM alone 
generated significant results, with predictable variance ranging between 23 and 
61 percent. When combined, all five obtained multiple correlations were signifi- 
cant with predictable variance ranging between 35 and 65 percent . 

Unlike the results reported above concerning cognitive learning, substantial 
collnearlty In prediction was found between the teacher and student measures with 
regard to affective learning. When the teacher and student PPM measures were 
employed, the resulting significant multiple correlations accounted for from 31 to 
63 percent of the variance In affect. When the teacher and student RPM measures 
';ere employed, the predictable variance ranged from 23 to 52 percent « When ^11 
:our measures were employed, the predictable variance ranged from 38 to 69 percent. 
The extent of the collnearlty .la best Illustrated by the fact that the teacher 
measures alone could account for 25 percent of affect toward Instructor and the 
student measures alone could accotmt for 65 percent of that variance, but the 
coid>lned predictability of teacher and student measures only Increased to 69 percent. 
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Limitations 



Before we discuss the results presented above and attempt to draw some 
conclusions, It Is Important that several limitations of this study be emphasized. 
jrp.rJlcS«. we wi* to address 1) the limitations of the iJi'V^^^Sj-^ 
variable, 2) ihe limitations of the method of analyzing the «'"dent-generated data, 
and 3) the potential confounding of cognitive learning, as measured in this study. ^ 
id.th affective learning. 

Comitive Learning . Although weXhave addressed this issue previously, we wish 
to r eem?ha»l« the fact that our measire of cognitive learning was a JtuJS' %f 
reporHf an anticipated teacher-assifened grade. Even presuming the validity of 
oS -aJure a. an accurate e.tlmate^f the grade to be •"^J^''*' ^^^^J.^;' 
data suggest. 1. appropriate, a course grade may ^^^^^^^i^hly reflective of ^^^^ 
cognitive learning. Grade, often are Influenced by such Poj^^'^^^y J'":*^!"' 
elLnt. a. attenLxce. das. participation, and teacher '^^^ "5"'*^"*^ ' 

TOusTour measure of cognitive learning is. at best, a crude estimate of such 
T^lkZ. However, we Slleve the error Introduced »uch • '"^^t" 
likely to be random error, leading to Type II error, than it is to »»« 
erwr! l^dLg to Type I irror, particularly with regard to ^^'^ 
™^ niro-otlon. of teachers and the student grade reports. Thus, obtained 
?SS'tlSr.Sr. StVco'gSSve learning, where -isaificant probably r^^^^^^^^ 
relatlnnships, but it is Very likely that the magnitude of ^^iflcii^ wJaSonsW^ 
substantially underestimated. Similarly, the absence of « "iRPj";*;' 5';*^?^;^ 
should not be taken a. convincing proof that no such relationship actually exists. 

Analyses of Student Data . All of the analyses of student f 
report^; were confuted i n aggregate form. '^^^^'^iXt^ 'SL ^hod 

each teacher's class was reduced to i-^- '"P<>JJ«^; ^JS^d L«"-es the^o^parablll. 

Mlected for a number of reasons* First, this metnoa ttm^ 
TtSiJeJ and JtJdent data in thst both represent general P^f'PjJf S^s wUh* 
^iL teachers do not, in all likelihood, use ^^ZJ^^tl ^ 7er^llt^d reino^s. 
sll students, their report, of power use """f °« "JJ^jJ^J J? f^JSlarge^eSund 
Aggregating the student responses permits an aPP';^"°" th. reliability of the 
rL'poSe.^'second, aggregating .tu^^^^^^^ 

resulting .core, .Ince "li^Jlity is P«tl«JJy Ladder responses represented a 
This, of course, is a mixed ^Jf "l^g, .!»« the teac^^^ «,re reliable than 

single respondent per case. Thus, the "J '^^^^J" ^Jerate higher correla- 
the teacher rewpaan^m and consequently may f '"Jf "^"J J„°,ed for all analyses 
tlons. Finally, thl. method was chosen because It was required tor J^^^.^ 

which involved teacher data. The only ^i^SSinv JnfUte SI sa^le size, 
score for multiple student, and, thus, artificially innate en* » w 

I„ order to estimate the potential impact of this -^^-/-.HeSi^f t^""' 
si^le and m^lple --J-^jrarSSeSTmi;"^^^^^ 'a:SM;:Tggregated 
PPM measure and the ^•P«*«;i J"**?2b?e 8 A. Ldlcated in that table, - 
data. The rewlts are '«Pf !!2!ti;ns we" sSS^ whether computed 

approximately the .»e nujber jJ^J JJe^^l^^:'S^the rai correlations was. 

The result, of the raw and aggregated data S^f"'^S°.iX"^ 
concision. Flrat. the aggregated data procedu^^^ 

generated .ub.tantlally higher *^*>'?«l*"°°!j^° ^!^„teS?et^^ of this 
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reflect a generalized student reaction that has higher reliability than single 
student reactions would have, and 2) the raw data analyses aee correct because they 
reflect the fact that Individual students are not treated in the same ways by 
teachers and this differential treatment is reflected in the individual student's 
responses but lost when the data are aggregated for analysis. 

Second, the smaller correlations obtained in the raw data analysers are much 
more comparable to those obtained with the teacher data. This suggests that 
comparisons between teacher responses and student responses in terms of predictive 
power must be drawn %d.th extreme caution. In addition, this suggests that a major 
threat to the internal validity of this study does not appear to have been a 
problem. What we are referring to is the potential for Inflating correlations as 
a function of obtaining data from the same subjects at the same time which are to 
be used as both predictor and criterion variables. Since the raw data correlations 
between the student-generated predictor variables and the^ student-generated criterion 
variables are very similar to those of the teacher-generated predictor variables 
which were taken from different people at a different time, this potentially 
biasing factor does not seem to have been troublesome. 

Ckmfounding of Cognitive and Affective Learning . While many teachets and 
educational scholars have argued that elements which would improve one type of 
learning (eg. cognitive) may be expected to have a similar impact on another type 
of learning (eg. affective) , research data generally have failed to show any strong 
positive assoclatlc^n between effects on any two types. On average affect toward 
Instructor and cognitive learning have been found to share 18 percent of the 
variance In previous research while affect toward the course and cognitive 
learning have been found to share 22 percent of the variance (Cohen, 1981). 
However, in many studies variables that have been found to enhance one type of 
learning have been found not to be associated with another type, and some studies 
even have found negative associations. Nevertheless, in this study the pottential 
for confounding of cognitive and affective learning needs to be considered because 
the cognitive learning data are anticipated teacher grades. 

It is often argued that teachers who give higher grades are more positively 
evaluated by their students on the usual teacher evaluation forms. Early research 
Indicated the gradte the student receives and student evaluation of the teacher are 
not meaningfully related (Remers, 1928). Mbre recent research (Cooper, Stewart 
Gudykunst, 1982) helps to explain this absence of relationship. While they found 
the actual grade to be unrelated to teacher evaluation, they found that the level 
of perceived accuracy of grading was stronfely associated with teacher evaluation. 
Since differential use of power (eg. using grades as punishments or rewards) may 
well communicate relevant information concerning grading aecuracy, we were 
concerned that true effects on affect might be masked by colinear effects on our 
measure of cognitive learning. 

Data relevant to this concern are reported in Table 7. As is indicated in 
that table, only 6 to 9 percent of the variance in affect was predictable by 
erades alone. The largest impact was on whether a student would be likely to 
take another course in the same subject axeAi Highft grades were associated with 
ereater likelihood of taking another course, a result that we feel is intuitively 
correct from our own experience, in both the student and teacher role. 

While the amount of varianee predictable by grade assigned may not have major 
social significance (its significance clearly is debatable), this amount of 
variance is a concern in this study. We believe, however, that no meaningful 
O confounding was present In this study. Comjiarlng the multiple correlations 
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including grade with those not Including grade, reported In Table 7, Indicates the 
predictive pover of grade la alsaoat entirely collnear with the power predictions. 
In almost every caae the Increase In predictive power for grade Is less than 2 
percent (with the exception of probable future course enrollment). Since power 
was found to be a significant predictor of grade, such collnear Ity clearly should 
be expected. 

Discussion 

Within the bounds of the limitations discussed above, the results of this 
study permit several strongJly data-based conclusions. The first, and probably most 
Important, is that the use of power in the classroom has a major association with 
student learning, both cognitive and affective. In this study perceived use of 
power could account for .approximately 30 percent of the variance in cognitive 
learning. In addition, from 38 to 69 percent of affective learning, depending on 
dimension of affect, could be predicted by perceptions of power. 

Establishing causation in a study such as this is problematic at best. 
Correlation does not prove the existence of a causal relationship but only suggests 
such a relationship may exist. Reverse and reciprocal causation, as well as 
causation from an unmeasured factor(s) , are always competing explanations that 
cannot be absolutely discounted. With this cayaat , we believe a causal explanation 
of these results is tenable. Since these data were collected near the end of the 
course Involved, at least one necessary (but not sufficient) element to establish 
causation was present, the presumed cause (use of power) occurred prior to the 
presumed effect (learning). Simply then, we argue that teachers' use of power has 
a causal impact on student cognitive and affective learning. 

Presuming we are correct in concluding causality is present, it is Important 
to consider the nature of that causality. In short, which klnd(s) of power help, 
and which klnd(8) hurt? To answer this question, we will refer to the simple 
correlation analyses, since the multiple-correlation (regression) analysis yielded 
beta weights (not reported here to conserve space) entirely consistent with the 
simple correlation results and canonical correlational analyses (not reported here 
for the same reason) uncovered no higher order or more complex relationships. 

The results reported in Tables 4-6 present a fairly clear and consistent 
picture. The use of coercive power, and to a lesser extent the use of legitimate 
power, serves to retard both cognitive and affective learning. Clearly, teachers 
should strive to avoid use of these power bases. It is encouraging to note that 
in the first phrase of this research program it was found that, in fact, both 
teachers and students perceive these two power bases as being used substantially 
less than the remaining bases. 

The results also clearly indicate that use of referent power, and to a lesser 
extent use of expert power, serves to enhance learning. Obviously, then, teachers 
should strive to e8q>loy these power bases whenever possible. Again, it is 
encouraging to note that in the first phase of this research teachers and students 
were found to perceive that these two power bases were the two most commonly 
employed by teachers. 

A possibly nonlntiiitlve conclusion may be drawn from the results relating to 
use of reward power. For the most part, use of reward power was found to be 
unrelated to either cognitive or affective learning. This raises a significant 
challenge to those who argue that rewards should be en^^loyed to motivate students. 

-0ver- t — 
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Such an approach does not seem to be effective, if the resalts of this study are to 
be believed. What then can be recotaaended with regard to reward power? The answer 
does not seem to be either a simple 'use It" or "don't use It". 

While referent and expert power clearly are the power options to be preferred, 
both rest on a foundation of a good relationship between the student and teacher. 
The student must see the teacher as a referent and/or an expert for these bases 
of power to exist. The Importance of reward power. It would appear, arises when 
the teacher lacks referent or expert power. At this point, one of the three 
remaining bases must be chosen. Since use of coercive and legitimate power clearly 
leads to negative outcomes, reward power becomes- the option of choice. While It 
may not actually Increase learning, at least It does not retard It, and using 
reward power for a while may permit the teacher sufficient time to build referent 
and/or expert power bases. Reward power, then, may not have the positive effects 
which have been claimed for It In the past, but It may be a valuable tool as a sub- 
stitute for negative approaches when more positive approaches are not possible. 
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Table 1 
Alpha Reliability Estimates 



PPM Teacher Sample Student Sample 



Coercive .99 -97 

Reward .98 .97 

Legitimate .98 .98 

Referent .97 * .97 

Expert .98 .97 



T.nhlo 2 

f^i-^nle ^^tcitistics , t*trst«», ariH Correlations for All ^'e?sures 



Measure 



Teacher Sample Stud[ent Sample X 

X SD X SD Difference t 



PPM 



Coercive 


17.1 


9.5 


17.0 


8.7 


Reward 


26.3 


7.5 


22.5 


6.5 


Legitimate 


23.7 


9.3 


22.9 


6.5 


Referent 


26.0 


6.9 


23.3 


7.3 


Expert 


29.3 


5.6 


24.6 


7.1 



.1 

3.8 
.8 
2.7 
4.7 



.13 
5.21*** 
5.99 
3.70*** 
7.34*** 



.46*** 

.16* 

.21* 

.17* 

.22* 



RPM 



Coercive 

Reward 

Legitimate 

Referent 

Expert 



13.1 
18.6 
16.2 
20.4 
31.3 



15.7 


16.8 


15.4 


-3.7 


2.65** 


.37*** 


14.6 


19.2 


12.6 


- .6 


.45 


.25** 


14.6 


16.4 


11.3 


- .2 


.14 


.06 


14.9 


21.9 


15.3 


-1.5 


1.04 


, 29*** 


18.9 


26.0 


17.1 


5.3 


3.03** 


.27** 



* D < .05 
p < .01 
p < .001 



Table 3 



CorrelaCion Coefficients for Significant Canonical Variates - 

PPM Data and RPM Data 

PPM Variate 1 Variate 2 Variate 3 

Kaasure Teacher Student Teacher Student Teacher Student 



Coercive 
Reward 
Legit inate 
Referent 
Expert 



.90 
.12 
.56 
-.09 
.20 



.92 
.13 
.61 
-.47 
.03 



-.06 
-.32 
-.10 
-.41 
.68 



.07 
-.34 
-.12 
-.19 

.93 



-.01 -.19 

.75 .44 

.05 -.19 

-.60 -.46 

-.03 -.06 



RPM 
Measure 



Variate 1 
Teacher Student 



Variate 2 
Teacher Student 



Coercive 
Reward 
Legit inate 
Re ferent 
Expert 



.79 .75 

-.24 -.51 

-.30 .06 

-.61 -.69 

.23 .28 



-36 .42 

.61 .75 

.24 .35 

-.35 -.45 

-.77 -.60 



er|c 



s 

Table 4 

Correlations Between Power Use and Cognitive Learning 



*p < .05 
**p < .10 



1 







Power 


Measure 






Power 
Dimension 


PPI! 

Teacher 


Student 


RPM 

Teacher 


Student 




Coercive 
Reward 
Lep:it imate 
Referent 
Expert 


* 1 S 
.02 

-.14 
.11 
.12 


-.33* 
.07 

-.25* 
.33* 
.04 


-.10 
.10 

-.07 
.20* 
.06 


-.31* 
.08 

-.21* 
.36* 
.02 




Multiple r 


.26** 


.43* 


.25** 


.43* 





Table S 



Correlations Between Power Use and Affective Learning 

Teacher Sample 



Power 
Dimens ion 



Recommended 
Behaviors 



Affect Measure 

Course Behavioral Course 
Instructor Content Intent Enrollment 



Coercive 
PPM 
RPM 



.38* 
.21* 



.41* 
.32* 



,31* 
,23* 



17* 
14 



-.20* 
-.12 



Reward 
PPM 
RPM 



-.03 
•.09 



.08 
.09 



,12 
.06 



.06 
.06 



-.04 
-.01 



Legit imate 
PPM 
RPM 



-.19* 
.07 



-.14 
.11 



.25* 
.09 



.18* 
.07 



-.21>" 
.04 



Referent 
PPM 
RPM 



.03 
.19* 



.09 
.35* 



.05 
.25* 



.06 
.18* 



-.01 
.15 



Expert 
PPM 
RPM 



.02 
.07 



.05 
.00 



.12 
.02 



.12 
.01 



-.11 
-.01 



Multiple Correlation 

PPM .40* 
RPM .27* 



.41* 
.44* 



.37* 
.31* 



,23 
.24 



.27* 
.19 



*p < .05 



2j 



Table 6 



ERIC 



Correlations Between Power Use and Affective Learnin<» 

Student Sample 



Affect Measure 



Power 
Dimens ion 



Recotwiended Course Behavioral Course 

behaviors Instructor Content Intent Enrollment 



Coerc ive 
PPM 
RPM 



■.45* 
-.50* 



.51* 
.62* 



.46* 
.57* 



-.27* 



.32* 
.33* 



Reward 
ppv 

RPM 



.04 
-.15 



.23* 
.02 



.04 
.13 



.19* 

-.09 



.11 

.06 



Lec.itinate 
PPM 
RPM 



-.24* 
-.22* 



-.26* 
-.22* 



,22* 



.02 
.OQ 



.30* 
.34* 



Referent 
PP^' 

RPN 



.41* 
.36* 



.65* 
.56* 



.40* 
.40* 



.38* 



.50* 
.40* 



E!kpert 

ppM 

RPM 



.29* 
.23* 



.1? 



.40* 
.30* 



.3c;* 
.19* 



AH* 
.12 



Multiple Correlation 

ppv .«)1* 
R_p.r .59* 



.7!-- 
.71* 



.66* 



.54* 
.43* 



.59''- 
.54* 



vo < .05 



Table 7 

Predictable Variance in Dependent V 



ariables 



Dependent Variable 

Recommended Course Behavioral Course 

Grade Behaviors Instructor Conjtent Intent Enrollment 



Predictor(s) 



(A; Grade .058 

(B) Teacher PPM .068* .160 

(C) Teacher RPM .063* .073 

(D) Student PPM .185 .372 

(E) Student RPM .185 .348 

A3 .247 

At .182 

AH . 390 

AE .368 

EC .109* .214 

BD .215 .402 

CE .235 .368 

DE .200 .438 

ABC . 290 

ABD .417 

ACE .391 

ADE .453 

BCDE .295 .492 

ABCnE . 504 



07? 


'.084 


.060 


.087 


1 ftft 
• 1 \J\J 


1 35 


053* 


.073 


1 QA 




.058* 


.016* 


AHA 
• QUO 


• *♦ JO 


909 


• J** o 


.504 


.410 


.230 


.292 


.281 


.233 


.135 


.261 


.317 


.222 


.157 


.246 


.623 


.455 


.313 


.418 


.517 


.434 


.256 


.372 


.248 


.177 


.091* 


.095* 


.631 


.464 


.305 


.376 


.518 


.418 


.226 


.292 


.652 


.500 


.352 


.388 


.360 


.276 


.172 


.276 


.638 


.476 


.325 


.438 


.535 


.450 


.260 


.377 


.661 


.520 


.381 


.458 


.685 


.543 


.378 


.428 


.694 


.557 


.403 


.485 



*p > .05 



